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THE 
PREFACE 


HESE. papers were written, 
according ta the date of \ Say 
about twelve months ago, at 


the deſire of a friend. There 


| 


were ſome 2 ſuggeſted after they were 


drawn up, why the immediate publication of 
them would not be ſo convenient. *Tis hoped 
the preſent opportunity is more favourable ; 
and that the great controve rl on foot 
will evidence they are not nom un ſcaſon- 

able. . 
If the reader will believe 4 late writer, * 
who repreſents it as an opinion only grounded 
upon 


* Dr. Sherlack's Vindication of the Corporation nd 
Teſt Acts, p. 77. : 18 7 


* 


4 The PREYAcx. 
upon common talk, that a perſon who 
loſes a place by being: refule@ the fac 


ment, may have an actibn againff t 
curate for damages; he N 00 , hh 
id have falin into that 5 B 
have this to ſay for myſelf, that 1 — 
T have heard ſath 4s were _ in our 
laws, give it as their own jui and 
aſſert it to be the general opinion of 2 
eminent of their profeſſion. And that I hope 


will le 4 ſiiffitient apolory for A 
1 as it was at n, 


' 8 8.1. R, 


WISH I was as able to per- 
form the task, which yours of 
the third inſtant lays upon me, 
as your friendſhip inclines you 
to imagine. If I fall be'ow 
your expectations therein, yet I ſhall have 
this advantage, that I ſhall convince you, 
the honour of your friendſhip is not thro' a 
miſtake vouchſafed to one inſenſible of the 
obligation; ſince I ſo readily undertake at 
your d:fire an argument, which for ſome rea- 
ſons I ſhould not have otherwiſe cared to 
meddle with. There are probably, as you 
obſerve, many things in our acts of parlia- 
ment relating to religion, which deſerve to 
be review'd. Doubtleſs *tis no diſparage- 
ment to the-wiſdom of our anceſtors, to ſup- 
pole the preſent generation may be better 
able to judge of the expedience of ſome laws, 
; B than 
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than the makers of them could do before they 
ſaw the conſequences of them. And ttis to 
be hoped, the rights of ſubjects have been ſet 
in a clearer light than formerly, by ſome of 
our late famous writers, and the nation may 
upon that account be able to frame laws now 
with the greater exactneſs. | 

And ſince you require me to ſpeak my 
mind freely, I will tell you what is my wiſh , 
viz, That whenthe parliament meets,a com- 
mittee may be appointed to inquire what laws 
have been made, in any popiſh reign with 
a deſign to ſerve that intereſt, or thro? the 
influence of a miniſtry whoſe affection to it 
has been notorious. This could not fail of 
having a very good effect. Nor are we ever 
like to be deliver'd from the miſchievous 
conſequences of popiſh counſels, while thoſe 
laws are in force, which were the reſult of 
them. But this would be too large a ſubject 
for me to undertake at preſent ; andis indeed 
more proper for thoſe ingenious gentlemen, 
who are skill'd in the laws of our country, 


I ſhall therefore confine myfelf to the confi- 


deration of that particular law, upon whicli 
you ſeem more eſpecially to defire my 
thoughts. You are fenfible I mean the 
Teft A. Concerning which I ſhall give my 
reaſons, Why I think the repealing of it 
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is very 1 ſeaſonable in the preſent conjun; 
ure. 

You may perhaps expect, I ſhould imme- 
diately fall upon the religious conſideration 
of the act, and ſhould load it wich all the 
heavy charges, that have been brought againſt 
it: and that I ſhould principally inſiſt upon 
the impiety, with which it has been brand- 
ed, as proſtituting the chriſtian religion, 
and profaning one of its moſt ſacred inſtitu- 
tions, making it ſerve the mean intereſts of a 
party, and forcing ſuch ſcandalous wretches 
ro receive the ſacrament, as the primitive 
chriſtians would have refuſed to admit to it, 

if they had offer'd themſelves. Or you may 
reckon, it may be, I will charge upon it much 
of that atheiſm and deiſm, with which the 
nation at preſent abounds. Nor am I inſenſi- 
ble, how plauſibly a great deal may be ſaid 
upon theſe, and ſuch like topics; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe thoſe of the clergy, who are 
he moſt zealous advocates for the law, and 
who are moſt concern d to defend it againſt 
tdthe accuſations of irreligion and impiety, 
4 have yet ſhun'd to undertake ſuch a vindi- 
cation of it. Forl do not remember, ever 
4 met with an author that made any tolera- 
ble attempt of that kind, They have con- 
7 rented themſelves with making harangues a- 
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bout the danger thechurch muſt be expos d to, 
if this, which is thought one of its chief fences, 
ſhould be remov'd ; hut as to the danger which 
many ſuggeſt the act carries in it to religion, 
they never trouble themſelves about it. This 
is ſo ſcandalous a neglect in men of their pro- 
feſſion, who are ſuch ſticklers for the conti- 
nuance of the act, that it has made many to 
reproach them, as tho they cared not what he- 
came of religion, ſo the church were not in danger. 
And they are the more inexcuſable in their 
neglect, becauſe ſeveral of the beſt of their 
brethren have complain'd of it as a grievous 
hardſhip, that they are forc'd under a ſevere 
penalty to give men the ſacrament, when re- 
quir'd, to qualify them for an office, tho 
they are certainly perſuaded in their own 
conſciences they are utterly unfit to receive it. 
If the clergy had ſcorn'd to anſwer the diſ- 
ſenters upon this head, yet a regard to their 
own brethren ſhould have oblig'd them to 
endeavour to eaſe them of their ſcruples, 
and to clear this practice from any of thoſe 
inconveniences tis charged with. But while 
their zeal for the at has been accompanied 
with ſuch a profound ſilence in this reſpect, 
they have continued a heavy load upon the 
conſciences of many of their brethren ; they 
have encouraged the diſſenters in their 


pleas 
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pleas . againſt the church, and. made them 
more popular in their invectives againſt this 


practice, as indefenſible; and which is per- 


haps. the moſt diſingenuous of all, they have 
left an odious charge of impiety and irreligi- 
on upon thoſe, who have gratified them in 
their deſires of having the act kept in force. 
You know, Sir, tis a tickliſh point for a man 
to uſe ſuch arguments as theſe concerning 
any law in being, and therefore I purpoſely 

waye them all; and the rather, becauſe, if 
chere be any lice in chem, ſerious chriſti- 
ans, with whom they are like to weigh moſt, 
will eaſily diſcern them without my inſiſting 
on them. All that I ſhall endeavour there- 
fore is, to ſhew that, if there be no irrreligi- 
on or impiety in the act, yet there are other 
ſufficient political reaſons for the whigs to 


repeal it at this time. And the reaſons I inſiſt 
upon are: 


x. The Teft has been the occafion of much 
contention and animoſity ; nor is the nation 


ever like to be eaſy while it continues. The 
miſchiefs of heats and diviſions are in no na- 


tion in the world more obvious, than our 
own. We have been like to be . deftroy'd by 
them ſeyeral times, nor ſhall we ever be ſafe 
till they are in ſome good meaſure remov'd, 

And 


(10) 


And certainly nothing tends more to the 1 re- 
moving them, than to aboliſh what has been 
made the occaſion of them, ſince the thing 
icſelf is neither neceſſary nor uſeful. Now 
the greateſt part of our quarrels have for a 
long while been grounded upon this one 
thing. The ficſt deſign of the act was to 
keep out papiſts from places; but it fell hard 
upon many proteſtants, who thought the 
taking the ſacrament according to the man- 
ner of the church of England, or the taking it 
as a Civil teſt, was unlawful. There were 
other difſeiitehd, who had uſed before to com- 
municate occaſionally with the church of 
England, and ſtuck not to do ſo after the act 
was palt ; and fo they qualified themſelves 
for civil offices, from which the act never 
defign'd to exclude them, as is plain to him 
who conſiders who were the firſt contrivers 
of it. For this they were loaded with all the 
reproaches that tory malice could invent. 
And as tho* the tories were aſſurd, that 
they themſelves were the worſt of all men, 
the nearer any came to them, and the more 
favourable thoughts they entertain'd of 
their worſhip, the more they hated and 
abuſed them. 

The nation was long harraſs'd with this 
UNE, and a fearful ſtruggle thero was to 


oh 
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obtain an Ad againſt occaſional Conformity; 
and ſo earneſt were the tory gameſters at 
the time of the tack, that they would have 
ſtaked the ſafety of the nation for the win- 
ning of it. And from that time our party- 
quarrels have been continually increaſing, till 
they have riſen to their preſent height. Now 
*tis evident all this is owing to the Teft eAZ. 
Twas this that put the whim in the heads of 
the tories, that all civil offices of right be- 
long'd to the church of England, and that no 
man as a good ſubject could be qualified for 
them, unleſs he were a ſtaunch churchman. 
And when they were intoxicated with this 
pleaſant fancy, no wonder they were un- 
eaſy to ſee any diſſenters of ſuch a latitude, 
as made them capable of ſuch honours or 
profits. But had it not been for the Teſt, ci- 
vil offices would have been given as ſuch; and 
all people would have been eaſy with one 
another in injoy ing their natural rights. But 
when the tories had got the notion, they in- 
larg'd their claim, and never ceas'd their 
reſtleſs endeavours, till they got all civil of- 
fices made the church's peculiar; ſo that the 
eAtt againſt occaſional Conformity may be pro- 
perly enough look'd upon, as a ſhoot out of 
this old root, 


"Nor 


(12) 
Nor did they ſtop there. There was dati- 


ger, leſt the diſſenters ſhould ſome time or 
other get their necks out of the yoke: they 


had ſhrewd arguments on their ſide, and if 


they ſhould have ſenſe enough to manage 
them, it might happen, that when the duſt 
was work'd out of the peoples eyes, which the 
tories had blown into them, they might be 
diſpos'd to ſee the truth, if clearly ſet before 
them, and the villany of the tory deſigns 
might become hateful, and the rare fabric 
they had ſo far advanc'd, be at once 
overthrown. Nothing therefore was thought 
ſo neceſſary, as that the diſſenters ſhould be 
bred up in a profound ignorance, that they 
might be fit to be of any church they ſhould 
be requir'd to be members of. And when 
they were depriv'd of thoſe few advantages 
they had for learning, little oppoſition could 
be expected from them. Or if the cories 
could get the teaching of all the youth in the 
nation into their own hands, no doubt they 
would take care to train them up in their own 
goodly principles and practices. 

For theſe ends they ſtrove hard for an Ad 
againſt Schiſm, which they carry'd, tho not 
according to the original draught of the bill, 
and their own hearts deſire. But they would 
without fail have ſoon lick'd it into its firſt 

ſhape, 
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ape; if they had not met with a diſappoint- 
ment on the very day it came to be in force, 

The ſame fancy, which by ſuch means 
was got into theſe mens heads, made them 
reſolve to deprive all the diſſenters in the na- 
tion of their right to vote in the choice of 
members of parliament ; which they will cer- 
tainly ſtruggle hard for, as the next ſtep to 
fecure the church, if ever the nation comes 
to be ſo miſerable as to give them a fair op- 

ortunity. , 

And could they carry that point, *cis not 
to be thought they would reſt there. Am- 
bition and covetouſneſs are infatiable paſſionss 
and carry men to the utmoſt lengths of inju- 
ſtice and oppreſlion ; and he that once breaks 
bounds to gratify them, never knows where 
to ſtop. They would as eaſily have ſeen a 
danger ariſing to the church from the diſ- 
ſenters trading, as from their injoying civil 
offices. And indeed the increaſe of trade has 
been look'd upon by the bigots to be perni- 
cious to the church. And they have ated 
accordingly. For my Lord Clarendn owns £ 
when the power of the churchmen grew 
tranſcendent, and indeed the faculties and 
underſtandings of the lay counſellors more 
dull, lazy, and unactive, the biſhops became 
icalous that the countenancing another diſ- 


C cipling 


(14) 
cipline of the church here, by order of the 
ſtate, would at leaſt diminiſh the reputation 
and dignity of the epiſcopal government : 
therefore in ſome places, as in Londen, and e- 
ſpecially in Norwich, they paſſionately and 
warmly proceeded againſt the French, Dutch, 
and Walloon congregations. © So that, ſays be, 
% many left the kingdom, to the leſſening the 

manufacture there of kerſeys, and nar- 
© row cloths, and which was worſe, tranſ- 
© porting that myſtery into foreign parts. 
And the ſame notion of theſe bigots would 
have put them upon reviving their old pra- 
ctices. Twas eaſy to make the diſſenters 
driving trades as dangerous to the church, as 
their holding offices: for if the lion will at- 
firm, that the hare's ears are horns, who ſhall 
conteſt the matter with him? How plauſi- 
ble is the pretence too in many caſes? A 
diſſenting clothier muſt needs be a very dan- 
gerous perſon to the church. For beſide his 
wealth, he has many depending on him for 
their livelihood ; and conſequently he can 
influence many to vote againſt the church. 
Why then ſhould it not be as requiſite | 
for the ſafety of the church, to require all 
the clothiers to take the aa at the 
church of England (that is, to be no diſſenters, 


— 


Hiſt. Vol. II. P. 96. "= 


for 
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for to be ſure they muſt not be occaſional 
conformiſts) as it was formerly to require 
all ale-ſellers to do ſo? For beſide that the 
ale-ſeller gets by his cuſtomers, and muſt 
rather humour them than they him, whereas 
the people imploy'd by the clothier are ob- 
lig'd to him; I ſay beſide this, the company 
which the ale-ſeller may be ſuppos'd moſt 
likely to influence to be for the church, are 
ſuch as have leaſt need to be influenced at all, 
they being ordinarily very ſtaunch church- 
men. 

In ſhort, the ſtruggle between parties is, 
for ought I can ſee, like to be everlaſting, 
while the Teſt Add is in force: whereas if it be 
repealed, there is at once an end put to all 
this ſquabble, and every one will injoy his own 
natural right, without being envied by his 
neighbour. When there are different parties, 
wherein the ſtate is not concern'd (as is real- 
ly the caſe in the different religious parties of 
proteſtants) tis not for the intereſt of the ſtate 
to interpoſe in their quarrels, or totake one 
ſide more than another. For by doing ſo they 
only increaſe the feud. When one ſuch party 


is ſet above another, it whets an inclination 


which is natural to all men, to ſecure and in_ 
large their power, and conſequently to cruſh 
and utterly ruin all that ſtand in their way. 
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of Bangor's very excellent Serm 
not one anniverſary ſerve fer 
the feſtival of the 29 of . May be tranſlated to 


016) 


And on the other hand, tis as natural for the 
oppreſſed to groan under their burdens, to 
'envy and hate their oppreſſors, and to wait 
for an opportunity to ſhake of the yoke ; fo 
that unleſs tire be a form'd deſign of quite 
Tuining and deſtroying one party, it ſeems 


very impolitic to heighten the animoſity, 
by giving another an advantage over it. 


- Give me leave, ſince I am ſpeaking of the 


neceſſity of laying animoſities, to mention 


one thing here, tho tis foreign to my pre- 
ſent ſubject. There are two anniverſary 
days obſerv'd, the 30 of January and the 29 of 


May, which however well they might be de- 


ſign'd by the legiſlature, are now manifeſtly 


perverted to be the great opportunities of in- 


flam ing mens paſſions, and the ſowing ſtrife 
and ledition; the laying them therefore aſide, 


ſeems to me to be a likely means of quieting 
mens minds to a good degree. And ſince the 
reſtor ation is made a lleſſing to us, by the prote- 


ſtant ſucceſſion, accorging to my Lord Biſhop 
* why may 
0 


the x of Auguſt, the day that the reſtoration 
became a bleſſing to us? Nor can there be 
any hurt in lay ing aſide the anniverſary faſt, 
Ince God has turn d yur mourning into rg- 

| joicing, 


th, and ſo. 


1 
ME. 
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Jjoicing. We have reaſon to hope, the ſin of 


the day is now forgiven, ſince God has at 


length granted the bleſſing he ſo long with- 


held; and that there is no longer any need, 
that ſuch a ſolemn remembrance ſhould be made 
of fin every year. They muſt have a very mean 
opinion of God's goodneſs, or their own 
-prayers, who think God has not forgiven a 


in, which they have been yearly confeſſing, 


and beging the pardon of for above theſe fifty 
years, There can be no reaſon to think, he 
calls us till to faſt upon that account ; or 
that ic will be any diſſervice to lay aſide a 
day, whereon ſo many faſt for ſtrife and de- 
bate, and to [mite with the fiſt of wickedneſs. 

But I return from this, -I hope, not un- 
uſeful digreſſion from my argument. 

2. We may judge, whether repealing this 


Ad be adviſeable, or not, by obſerving who 


are moſt zealous for it, and for improving up- 


on it. Every one knows the nonjurors and Ja- 
cabites are moſt fond of it, and have moſt tri- 


umphid in the late inlargements of it. What 
can be the reaſon of this, but becauſe they ſee 


how well it ſerves their purpoſes? Let any 


man lock a few years back, and conſider who 

were the great ſticklers for the Act againſt 
occaſional Conformity, and Sebiſin,B and then judge, 
Whether they have not abundantly difcover'd 
z themſelves 


(18) 

themſelyes to be enemies to the government, 
and friends to the Pretender. 

I would not be ſo uncharitable, as to ſup- 
"ſt pole the late Lords Bolingbroke and e Mar, 
1 General Forfer, &c. had any concern for 
\" religion in what they did. It would be very 
1 upjuſt to charge them with even a miſtaken 
- zeal for God, who were fo induſtrious to de- 
= monſtrate a zeal for the works of the devil. 
* They muſt therefore herein be underſtood to 
act upon 2 politic deſign, to ferye that inte- 
reſt which was ſo dear to them. The fur- 
ther they could carry their point in oppreſ- 
fing the diſſenters, the nearer proſpe& they 
had of ſetting up the Pretender. And can we 
then make any doubt, what is the intereſt of 
the whigs, who are embark'd in a quite oppo- 
fice deſign2 Can it be their wiſdom to leave 
the toxries their old handle, which they have 
already improy d to fo great advantage? 


ſuch as deferve the favour of the government, 
being moſt hearty and zealous friends to ir. 
There is no one can make the leaſt doubt of 
the affection, which the proteſtant diſſenters 
kav-, all along born to the proteſtant ſuccefli- 
on. During the latter end of the laſt reign 
u. ey teſtified an uncommon ſteddineſs for 
i, which inraged the domineering faction to 
the 


3. The diſſenters, who ſuffer by the Te, are 
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the higheſt degree againſt them, and hafter 
down their vengenance upon them. They 
thought they could never bear too Tard 
upon a party, which to a man ſtôbd in 
oppoſition to all their execrable deſizhs. 
When their enemies expected ofpreſſidh Would 
have made them mad, and break out into ſore 
extravagance, which they might improve 2. 
gainſt them, and ſo with the better colour 
deſtroy them; they were diſappointed; for 
they bore all with an admirable chrillian pa- 
tience, hoping that as ſoon as the proteſtant 


4 ſucceion took place, they ſhould be esd 


of thoſe burdens which were laid upon chem. 
for the ſake of their ſteddy adhferènce to it. 
Nor were there any in the natſon, chat did 
more ſincerely and heartily phjbice in his 


Majeſty's happy acceſſion; 6r lift mbre 


readily concur'd in the choice of ſuch re- 
preſentatives, as were likely to ſecure the con- 
tinuance of ſo great a bleſſing. Nor have ay 
others ſuffered peculiarly for the ſake of the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, ſince it took place. Up- 
ch them alone ts the rage of tlie Jacòbites, 
nonjurors, and papiſts fallen throughiour che 
kingdom. And yet if any one ſhould ask 
that queſtion, which King Abaſuerus did con- 
cerning Mordecai : What honour and dignity 
bath been done to them for this? The —_—_— 
m 


(20) 


muſt be the ſame : There is nothing done for 
them hitherto ; but they continue; as before, 
excluded from ll honour and dignity; and 
are treated as the worſt of men for the ſake of 
their fidelity and allegiance to the King. | 

Farther, in the late rebellion, twas impoſ- 
ſible men ſhould ſhew themſelves more hearty 
to the government. They challenge their 
adverſaries to name them one ſingle perſon of 
any denomination among the Engliſh prote- 
ſtant diſſenters, who had any hand directly or 
indirectly in the late rebellion. It wholly 
conſiſted of papiſts, and thoſe of the epiſcopal 
perſuaſion, both in England and Scotland. 
Have they not then ſufficiently merited of 
the preſent government, to be eaſed of thoſe 
- burdens, which the high church clergy, as 
degenerate as they are, are aſhamed to defend? 
Will it not be a great reflection upon the 
whigs, if they continue ſuch grievances upon 
their beſt friends, when they gratify none 
but papiſts, nonjurors, or perjur'd miſcreants 
thereby? 

4. 1 further urge the greatneſs of thoſe 
hardſhips, which many of the government's 
beſt friends endure by this means. The 
greater the hardſhips are, which honeſt and 
good ſubjects are put to by any law, the 
more reaſon there is for the abrogation of it. 

By 
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of it. By virtue of this act the diſſenters have 
been expos d to abundance of obloquy and 
reproach. Their adyerſaries have taken the 
advantage of the cenſure imply'd by the 
government, to repreſent them as perſons 
not fit to be truſted. The truſty Sir H— 
M— was pleasd to expoſe the diſſenters; 
who took the ſacrament in the church of 
England, as perſons whom their own party 
would not truſt: tho I dare ſay, he knows 
a thouſand and a thouſand of his own prin- 
ciples, who would chuſe to truſt almoſt any 
occaſional Conformiſt in the nation, ſooner 
than himſelf. Tis evident, the treatment the 
diſſenters have met with from the govern- 
ment catries in it a ſevere reflection upon 
them, and has been yaſtly improb d by their 
enemies. For my own part, I can never be- 
lieve, the Jacobites would have dared to act 
with ſo much inſolence in plundering them, 
had it not been for the obſervation they 
made of the lenity of the government to- 
ward themſelves, and their ſeverity and ſtrict- 
neſs toward the diſſenters. 


The tories take this advantage likewiſe to 


oppreſs them throughout the nation. Tis 
not eaſy for them now to have common ju- 


Rice among their neighbours. Pariſh offi- 


Sets think they have a right to deal wich 
| D men 
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men juſt as they pleaſe, unleſs they come to 
church; and the tory juſtices, which are e- 
very where numerous, are ready on all occaſi- 
ons to countenance, and bear them out in 
what they do. And as things now ſtand, and 
are like to ſtand, while this law is unre- 
peal'd, what redreſs can be expected? 

Beſides, are they not liable to vexation e- 
nough from the law itſelf? Tho' they are 
made incapable of holding offices, yet they 
are not exempted from fines and penalties for 
not holding them. And the tories wall not 
fail, after ſome time, to make them pay for the 
ſervice they have done the government, if 


this weapon ſhould be left in their hands. And 
if we conſider ſuch dealing abſtractly from 


the law, where is the equity and conſcience 
of it? Would it not found odd, for any law 
to forbid a man to marry, and yet to fine 


Him for living a batchelor ? Or to forbid his 
drinking malt drink, and yet require him to 


pay the exciſe? Or if any one is diſpleaſed 
with his own fence, and has a fancy to 
make it ſtronger than he needs, let him do 
it; but let him do it at his own charge, and 
not be ſo unconſcionable as to expect, that 
his neighbour ſhould be at the coſt of his gra- 


tify ing his capricious humour, If diſſenters 
are not fit to be truſted in places of profit or 


| honour, 
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honour, let them not be choſen into them, 
or let them not be foro d to pay for their be- 
ing kept out of them. What reaſon is there 
for the diſſenters paying the coſt of the 
church's eaſe? Why ſhould not the conveni- 
ences and inconveniences in this caſe go to- 

gether? 
| Nay, is it not an hardſhip, that good ſub- 
jects ſhould be treated with diſgrace, and be 
deprived of the advantages which by the law 
of nature belong to all ſuch in common? 
How often do the tories inſiſt upon it, that 
the chriſtian religion makes no alteration in 
the rights of princes, and therefore they can- 
not by their religion forfeit them? And does 
the ſame religion make any more alteration 
in the rights of ſubjects? Why ſhould a ſubject 
loſe his privileges, any more than a prince 
his prerogative, by not being of this or the 
other religion, or denomination? The truth 
is, there is nothing forfeits the rights of the 
one or the other, but what is contrary to the 
intereſt and welfare of the community: and 
ſince there is nothing of this nature in the 
principles or practices of the diſſenters; and 
their worſhiping God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conſciences, is ſo far from 
being a fault, that tis their duty; there can be 
no reaſon, they ſhould for the ſake of their 
D 2 religion 
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religion be depriv'd of any privileges or ad- 
vantages, which belong to all good ſub- 
jects. &: 

The fearful outcries of the tories, lead me 
to mention another Hardſhip of this law ; thar 


it may poflibly have been a ſtrong remprati- 


on to ſome men to ſtrain their conſciences. 
The tories have maliciouſly aggravated this 
matter in defpite to Juſtice, truth, and com- 


mon ſenſe. *Tis notorious to the world, that 


the diffenters have all along very much dif- 


ferd from oe another in their latitude, 


with reference to comtmuficating with the 
church of Eigland. This difference their ad- 
verſaties have artfully conceal'd, and then 
wilfully jumbled them all together, that they 
might the more plauſibly expoſe them, as 
men of no conſcience or conſiſtency with 
themſelves. They Have repreſented it as the 
univerſal principle of the diſſentets, that tis 
not lawful to communicate with the coreh 
of England; and as their practice, to do it 
notwithſtanding. Whereas they who pro- 
feſs'd that principle, always ſhun d the pra- 
ctice. And T make no doubt, many of them 
who communicated with the church, acted 
in the ſimplicity oſ their hearts, and an en- 
tire ſatisfaction in their cotifilentrs. But 1 
Goran,” whether this Was the caſe of all. 
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'Tis not unlikely, fotne, while they ſertipte@ 
the lawfulneſs of the practice, may have 
been carried further by the temptation, than 
they were convinc'd was allowable ; and they 
can never be juſtifyd in what they have 
done. But then tis a proper query, whether 
they can be juſtify d, who have laid the ſnare 
for them? And 't Will deferve confidetition, 
whether the laying ſuch temptations befote 
men, be not really a diſſervice to the go- 
vetment. For the ſuccels Gr hefe tempta-· 
tions tends to the making their conftiences 
profligate, and certainly weakens the fecurt 
ty the governmetit can have from fuch ſub» 
jets. According to my apprehenſions, *twere 
better not to tempt men by ſuch means to 
accept offlces; ſince when they ſwallow 
the temptation, they are qualify d in the eye 
of the law for the holding them, and too 
much in their own conſciences for the baſe 
management of then. I appeal for the con- 
firmation of whit I fay, to the behaviour of 
thoſe in the late miniſtry, who having been 
educated among the diſſenters, were tempt- 
ed to leave them, and become ſeared enough 
in their Lonletendes, to commit the worlt of 
villames, almoſt to the ruin of their country. 
Had it not been better for the nation, if 
theſe men had never been tem̃pted to offer 
violence 
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violence to their own ſentiments, and had 
kept ſomewhat more of a tenderneſs of con- 
ſcience ? . 

I would not have the tories bear hard up- 
on the diſſenters for what I ſay. on this head. 
For thoſe who have acted after this rate, are 
their own darlings. And as to others, who 
have in ſome meaſure ſtrain'd their conſci- 
ences, and yet have inthe main continu'd the 
ſame men they were before; tho they have 
done very ill, and have great reaſon to be 
thankful that they have not been, as they 


' have ſeen others, given up to a profligate 


mind ; yet the tories are the unfiteſt men in 
the world to find fault withthem : for if they 
have ſtrain d their conſciences, tis a_ſign 
they have ſome; and that 's much better than 

to have none at all. | 
5. The whigs will fix an everlaſting jea- 
louſy of themſelves in the minds of the diſſen- 
ters, unleſs they eaſe them of the hardſhips 
laid upon them, now they have an opportu- 
nity to do it. The whigs are exceeding 
complaiſant, when they have an intereſt to 
ſerve by the diſſenters, but have always made 
ſhift hitherto to forget every thing they had 
faid, as ſoon as their own turn was ſerv'd. 
But it may prove a dangerous experiment to 
them, to hope always to gull their friends 
with 
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with vain promiſes. What muſt the diſſen- 
ters think, when they find the tories never 
fail, as often as they have an opportunity to 
lay hardſhips upon them; and that the whigs 
in their turn never attempt to eaſe them, nay 
will ſometimes be ſo diſhonourable as to join 
with the oppreſſors? Muſt they not ſee 
plainly, they are intended for a ſacrifice, and 
that they have too obſequiouſly ſerv'd thoſe, 
who never intended them any good ? The laws 
already in force, are a pattern and ground- 
work- for the tories to proceed upon, when- 
ever they have an advantage to do it. And 
we ſee incroachments have been continually 
made, upon the liberty granted at the Revo- 
lution, which every one muſt allow was in 
the firſt grant narrow enough in all conſci- 
ence, when he conſiders either the merits of 
the diffenters, or the large promiſes that were 

made them by the church in the time of their 
_ diſtreſs. And ſhould the tories once more, 
according to the fickle humour of the nation, 
come in play; the diſſenters muſt be abridg d 
of all, and have nothing left, but to tranſ- 
plant themſelves, where they may breath in 
a more free air. The late evidence the to- 
ries have given the world of their affecti- 
on to France, may ſave us the trouble of won- 
my: at theirfollowing French faſhions, and 


copying 
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diſſenters, by obſerving the ſteps they have ta- 
ken, can eaſily gueſs what they would yet 
further attempt. 

They have, in imitation of the pious 
Lewis's charitable deſign of converting and 
ſaying his ſubjects, turn'd the diſſenters out 
of all offices, laid them under fines, and ſhut 
up their ſchools and academies. And who 
can doubt they would gladly follow his ex- 
ample, in forbidding them to manage their 
ſeveral employments ? They who dont bluſh 
at what is paſt, will not need to do ſo at 
this. There's as much reaſon for them to 
forbid the diſſenters being public carriers, as 
Lewis did; as their being exciſe- men: to for- 
bid their taking apprentices for the carry ing 
on their trades ; as their teaching ſchools: 
to forbid keeping their eſtates; as their bold- 
ing hereditary offices, or thoſe purchas'd 
with their money. And fo could the tories 
have their will, the diſſenters muſt be inca. 
pable of any thing, but a jail or a gibbet: 
PA and they themſelves would ſoon, according 
to their earneſt deſire, monopolize all the 


offices, trades, lands, liberties, and conſci- 
ences of the nation. And when this is what 
they aim at, and toward which they have 
made ſuch advances ; what muſt the diſſenters 

' think 
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think of the whigs, if they never uſe theit 
endeavours to reverſe the miſchiefs they have 
done, and to caſe. their friends of the great 
hardſhips they groan. under thro” theit op- 
preflion ? 1 ſay, what muſt they think of 
the whigs, but that they dont eſteem theſe 
things bardſhips, and even concur with 
the tories, in a baſe deſign of conſigning 
them over to an everlaſting ſervitude, or 
rather to be cruſh'd to death between two 
millſtones? And will not this make them 
indifferent, which of them is uppermoſt 2 
Is it then the intereſt of the whigs, to leave 
room for any ſuch jealouſy i in the minds of 
the diſſenters? 

6. Such qualifications are prejudicial to any 
government, The ſtrength and ſecurity of a 
government lies in having the hearts and 
hands of all good ſubjedts ready for their al 
ſiſtance. It can never incapacitate any ſuch 
from acting in its behalf, without weak- 
ening itſelf, When men are merely by their 
conſciences, about matters wherein the ſtare 
is not ern d, diſqualified to ſerve. it, the 
only conſequence i is, that ſo many men are 
kept out, who would probably ſerve it with a 
good en and the more room is made 
for others to come in, who will ſerve it with 
none At all. A knave will ſick at no qualifi- 
code Ka & eitioris 
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cations that are re quic'd, and the public will 
be ſerv'd accordingly. And certainly ir muſt 
be a great indiſcretion to Weakeh the politi- 
cal, as well as the natural body, by letting 
out the good blood; and efpecially in ſuch 
a caſe as ours, Ghels there i is no ſuperfluity- 
Tis too viſible, there is no ſuch exceſſive 
plenty of good ſubjects, as to give an occaſi- 
on to incapacitate any to act: witneſs the 
character of a great number of ſherifs ptick'd 
this year for the counties. If there is no feat · 
city of friends to the government among the 
churchmen, I think the whigs did very ill to 
recommend ſo many diffenters as they have 
done for thoſe poſts. And if the whigs are 
ſenſible of no ill conſequence of this a& in 
corporations, nothing is ever like to con- 
vince them. Tis in vain for them. to com- 
plain of the bad ſtate in which they general- 
ly are, unleſs they will do ſome what to re- 
dreſs the evil; which! is never like to be mend- 


C bf 


And tho' the affairs of the Pretender are ſo 
miſerably ſhatter'd, that he'can have but lit- 
tle hope of ſucceſs ; Vet! ſo ſmall a matter of- 
ten makes a great turn in our giddy nation, 


that i it cannot be a prudent part for the whigs 


Mi leave him: any advantage againſt } us. Now 


act! is à ſure card for His intereſt, when- 


ever 
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ever he makes an attempt. The diſſenters, 
who would appear againſt him as one man, 
are hereby univerſally incapacitated, unleſs 
they will carry a musket, and ſerve under 
church officers. And to that they have ſmall 
encouragement, conſidering how little com- 
mon civility or equity they ordinarily meet 
with, on all other occaſions, at the hands of 
too many of them. 

The whigs were ſenſible of this during the 
late unnatural rebellion, and therefore talk'd 
of ſuſpending the Teſt Adt for a time; and 
would probably have done it, had not the go- 
vernment ſpeedily quaſh'd it, by the wiſe mea- 
ſures which they took. And is it not the whigs 
intereſt to deprive the Pretender, and his ad- 
herents, of ſuch an advantage? I appeal to 
any man of common ſenſe: Would it have 
been ſafe to truſt the diſſenters in a time of 
ſuch great danger, when rebels were actual- 
ly in the field, and the whole nation lay at 
ſtake ; and can it be hazardous to truſt them 
at other times? If the removal of their inca- 
pacity would have been a diſſervice to the 
Pretender in the attempt he made, would it 
not in like manner be a diſcouragement 
to him from making another ? 

If it be ſaid ; The diſſenters may be truſted 
in oppoſition to the Pretender, becauſe they 


E * hate 
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. hate him; but yet there may be danger of 


their falling in with ſome other intereſt 
againſt the government, if their incapacity 
for offices ſhould be abſolutely remov'd. I 
anſwer : : Such general ſuggeſtions deſerve 
no regard, there being no man in the world 
who is not as liable to them. If they are of 
any weight, they muſt- deſtroy all mutual 
truſt and confidence, and reduce all man- 
kind into Mr. Hobbes's ſtate of nature. And 
I defy tory malice itſelf, to name me the in- 
tereſt, the diſſenters can be thought likely to 
fall in with againſt the government. This 
is a moſt impudent fiction of men, who make 
lies their refuge, and juſt like that, which they 
had the conſcience to make a handle againſt 
them in the latter end of the Queen's reign, 
That the diſſenters were e to 


bring in the Pretender. 


7. The tory intereſt has been confiderably 
ſtrengthen d by the diſſenters who have been 
tempted over to the church, and therefore ic 


will be prudence in the whigs to remove the 


temptation. The whigs are ſure of men as long 
as they continue diſſenters ; but tis very 


common, when any of chem leave the ir par- 


ty, they leave alſo their whigiſh principles, 


and turn high churchmen. This is notorious 
among all ranks of thaſe who have gone off 


£3 from 
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from them. And how much has the whigi in- } 
rereſt declin'd of late years by this means ? A 
The temptation is ſtrong to young perſons, | 
who are ſetting out in the world, and laying f 
ſchemes for their raiſing chemftives in it» 
Tis grievous to men of any ingenuity, to be 
treated with that diſreſpect and contempt the 
diſſenters are by the laws, and in converſati- 
on. And why ſhould the whigs be zealous 
to make proſelytes to the church, when per- 
haps one half they win over to the church, 
are loſt to chriſtianity and the government ? 
And if my obſervation does not fail me, the 
virtue and piety of the church lies among thoſe 
who were always bred up in her communion, 
rather than among the new converts. And ſince 
the whigs are not ſo ſtingy as to think the 
diſſenters no chriſtians, or incapable of ſalva- 
tion, *ewere more adviſable not to tempt them 
off from their old friends, but to incourage 
them rather to contiuue as they are, that the 
government may be ſure of them. 
8. This may hereafter ſave the whigs a 
great deal of money in their pockets, 'The 
bribery that is become ſo common in electi- 
ons is a ſcandal to the nation, and a heavy 
burden upon gentlemen who deſire to ſerve 
their country. But I will maintain, the whigs 
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and bringing them more into play. I appeal 
to thoſe w who haye had an opportunity of 
knowing, whether candidates uſe to ſpend 
much upon diſſenting voters, whether they 
have not their voices and. intereſt eaſily and 
readily, when they are known to be hearty 
for liberty, property, and the preſent govern- 
ment. Were che votes of diſſenters double 
what they are at preſent, the whigs would 
need to be at little charge any where ; and 
the tories would fave by it too, for they 
would ſoon be convinc'd 'twas to no purpoſe 
'to. ſpend their money. Let the whigs then 
conſider, where their prudence will be in put- 
ting a knife into the tories hands, wherewith 
they may cut their throats. 

9. Tis the intereſt of the whigs to take a- 
way the Tef, becauſe this will ſtrengthen 
the union of the two kingdoms. The whigs, 
who are the true friends of Great Britain, were 


the contrivers and accompliſhers of this union · 


The tories were ſenſible of its being miſchie- 
vous to their intereſt, and therefore endea- 
vour'd what they could to prevent its being 
made, and after it was made, to break it, 


by invading the rights of the kirk eſtabliſn d 
by it. This has xais'd a jealouſy and uneaſi- 
neſs in that part of the united kingdom, who 
have notwithſtanding been nobly ſteddy in 


| the 
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, 1 trouliſes „ Ah what can the whey 8 
40 better * of their 6Wh 1 * 
chat to Krengthen the uftlon, not only y 
taking off the hardſhips laid upon the kirk th 
breach of public faith, but 'affo by femo bing 
whag is the greateft mitt of jealoufy and un- 
ECeualitleſs to theth? And 1 date fy, chat is the 
Teſt, which they Were vety Hardly, and itt 
deed unhappily, brought to bear wich ar the 
unten. They will chus de trade eaſy, with 
dut any one's being injur'd or opptel=d. And 
when the octufſon of 42418667 X Ween ths 
ewo national churches is remov d, they may 
grow to a better cemper toward one another, 


and both at length reap noble alvagtages of 
the national union. YT. 


19. The Whigs may now . thĩs act 
with a great deal of ſafety, and have perhaps 
a better opportunity for it than they are ever _ 
like to have again. Nor can the fear of diſ- 
obliging the tories be any reaſonable objecti- 
on, ſince they cannot be more bitter againſt 
them than they Are Alrendy. Beſides, the ſep- 
tennial act Has ſet the next election at ſuch a 
diſtance, hat dis net Ne to be much influ- 
enced by 'Whitthe Whigs all do at preſent 
for the eaſe Uf tweir Friends. Unleſ⸗ perhaps 
in this reſpect, Aſie ade antages which by 
this means muſt accrue to the public, will b7 
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, to whom they have been. obig d to 
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be imagin'd any tory _ will ever give his- 
vote for a whig, meerly for his having been 
againſt the repeal of this at. . * <4 
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